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By now, everyone in education knows that the SOs are a decade of re-'fevaluation 
and retrenchment. RiF policies, program cancellations:, budget redactions .have 
become a part of. today 's education language. In all the talk of being effective 
with fewerdollars, the Underlying fear isthat parts of the educational process _ 
are going to be wrongly curtailed, that., to use an old cliche', we're "cutting the 
meat off instead of the fat.fo A favorite piece of fat of the Budget cotters is 
any program smacking of 6Ds liberalism. These programs now find thenselyes oa the 
defensive, a position that requi>es different ski 1 1 s and techniqu than'were , 
required when they were on the offensive in the recent past. 

One particular a=^pect of defense that^ has generally been overlbbked is prbgra^n 
bl story. A good prog': am llistdry can defenid an effective education cornponent again bt 
the budget cutters, and it: can keep them from cutting o^^f the meat, or at least from 
mistaking meat for fat. ' , - 

A requisite for a program his^ is_a continuously updated file on the program 

containina the factsand changes of .the program through the years. From this file a 
program ^story can be .written which would establ ish the effectiveness of the program, 
marking 'it as worthy of retention^ marking it as meat rather thanifat. 

One program among many that might tempt budget-cqtters is remedial writing, j 
Most colleges have remedial writing programs of some sort, born of 6Ds libercilism, 
that can be vulnerable to redUcttpn or recession. A .cdUrse history , mighty however, 
reveal that it has changed with the time and is currently effective, as it been 
in the past, but in a different ana, potentially for the growth of the college in the 
80s, a more important way. 

One such course history for remedial English at CJiarles County Cofmiuiiity College 
shows the value of that program^ a value that would riot be apparerit save for a 
history. Its history shows that the course has become a prime coarse for adults ^ 
wishing to develop job skills. 



CASE STUDY OF EHG 100 AT .CHARLES COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE. ^ 
TRE EFFEeTIV5NESS Of WRITING REMEDrATION, OR WHO GETS TAUGflT WflAT 



Introduction ' ^ » . . 

As an open .admissions .community college* Charles_ County Commuhity Col lege accepts 
students with distinctly differing backgrounds, social, ethnic, and in many other ways 
as welK One of the probTerns faced by many of its students is th^1r percept1on)and in 
fact their actual deficit of writing skills. Since 1961 the College has offered a 
remedi^al writing course. A studycpf the history of that course »and s.ome recent results 
shows its effectiveness and who gets taught what. ' . • . • 

History - What Gets Taught , • ^ . 

A cdmpilatidri of .early catalog descriptions show§ the fblldviing: ' ' -• 

1961- 62 Catalogue' : 9 - Review of English (0) * , 
_ _ _ _ _ ■ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ; t- _ _ _ _ 

Students who fall to dOTonstrateVmast mechanics as 

shdwr> by thfe English Placement Test or by previous a^adenic record are required to' 
complete successful ly Engl ish 9. The course provide intensive. review of spelling,' 
grammatical construction, punctuation writing^ vocabulary developments. 

Three hours a week for one semester. ^ y ■ 

1962- 63 same as abbve - ' ; 

1963- 64 same as above- . ' ' ] ' 

1964- 65 same as above , . . , 

1968- 69 Catalogue ^ English 9 - Study Skills _(&) 

Designed" to assist students who, as shown by the English Pletcement Tests,* need 
College preparatory instruction in basic study skills. Nbtetaking, butlihihg, test- 
taking^ library use, and dtheM^ractical skills a all disciplines to 
•help the student orient himself\to college-level materials and acaderfitc demands. 
Studehts^placed in this course must take. English lOl-X. May be. taken concurrently 
with* Engl ish 9. ' Students who are hot required, to take this course but who wish to 
erirdll should consult the^Dean or Guidance Counselor. Offered every sismester. 

1969- 1970 Engl i5^h 009 - Study Skills (0) 

^ ' . * . ■ . ^ _ _ " 

Designed to assist student shown by the English ^Placement Tests, needv 

college preparatory instruction in basic study skills: Notetaking, outline', testr _ 
taking, library us'e and other practical skills are .appl ied to'al 1 disciplines to hel p 
the studfeht orient himself to college-level materials and academic.demands . Studen 
placed in this' course must take Ehgllsh lai X and may be required to take approximately 
12 credit hours. English lOl'X may be taken concurrently vri>th inglisfi 9. 

English 101 X ~ Cdmpositidh arid Rhetoric (3)^ 

Students who show in the Placement Tests and previous academic records weaknesses^ 
with fundamentals of Engl-^sh are placed in this course* The_ same ihstructidn in the 
use df fundamental prihciples df rhetdric that is given in ENG 1«01 is .given in this 
course", but more class time is scheduled each week to allow for more frequent writing ' 
arid more aid from instructoi^s when rlietbrical and linguistic problems occur. Five ' 
hours per week. Lab fee required. - - 



. Accbrdihg _tb_ the memory of.Qne of _tbe . instructors at that time i the courae.was 
taught in the fbllbwihg mahher:"ENG 1 O0-Ihtroduct1bh to Cbmpdsitidri grew dut df the_ 
early experi4Tient of ENG_ 101 and ENG 101 X during 1968-69^ The ENG 101 course taught 
during that academic year was similar to the ENG 101 coarse currently taught. The . ,^ 
ENS. 101 5(: section was reserved for student^ who . were cbnrsidered remedial . Then high 
risk ;,stud'ehts alsaehrblled in ENG 009-StUdy Skills. , - . 

At the coRclusion of the 1969-70 year, the College's guidahce.coufiselor, Mr. .John 
ebppi recbmmended that ENG 101. X and ENG OOg- be_replaced by ah English cbmpbsitioh- 

cburse that better prepared high risk students fdr the rigors of EN(^> 10] . Thus, . 

ENG 100 was introduced, a course designed to train students in basic grammar dnd usage ' 
and to develop their writing skills so. they would be able to write a clear*, well-organ- 
ized, and coherent paragraph. The English Department believed tnat if remedial students 
were skilled in paragraph writing, then they, wdU]d be able to easily handle the multi- 
paragraph essays required, in ENG TOl - Composition & Rhetoric* 

The topics covered in ENG 100, and the sequence in which they were taught, are 
listed below: ' ' . ■• 

1. Wdrds: vdcabulary, rheanihg, word chdice. _• _ _ _ /_ 

2. Sentence Rhetoric: kernel sentence, predichtfon, oassive and active voices, 
coordination, paral lei ism,' subordination, modi-^icatioh, coherence within ^ 

' sentences, .function words, reference^ and ag-rejemaht. 

3. Paragraph Rhetbrics The tdpic and .maih idea, Uhi ty^ sentence, 
paragraph patterns, development, coherence and continuity." : 

The catalog description shows that the course remained cdncerned with thdse topics 
for four years. , . 

■ 1970-1971 Catalogue English 100 - introduction to Composition (3). 

Tbis.course is intended to prepare the student for Compos^ 
i5 aimed at establishing and strengthening skills in th^ use of words', sentences, 
paragraphs, and interrelatid skills of 'spelling, gramma^ and syntax. The student will 
be directed tdwards attaining a ley.el df cdmpeterice necessary for success in ENG^IO? and 
102. Although this course can be credited towar at. Charles County Community 

College, ft is not intended :primarily for transferring to another coljege and the credits 
may not be accepted elsewhere. ^\ . ^ ^ 

1971- 72 same as above ' 

1972- 73 same as* above ^ - 

• . _i ^ 

The_adveht of the academic year 1973-74 and subsequent years finds a catalog 
description as follows: ■ < ^ ' - 

- - ^ ■ - --- -# - ' 

1973- 1974 Catalogue ■ English 099 - Writing Lab_ (0) • 

f . - ^ 

• This course is designed to hfelp students master the skills of either ENG 100 or 
ENG 101 should their progress bfe unsatisfactory in those courses. 

• " ^ English TOO - Introduction to Composition- (3)^ ' . - ' 

This course is aimed at establishing and strengthening skills in the use df words, 
sentences i paragraphs, and interrelated skills df spell.ihgj grammafr and syntax so that . 
the Student may have control of paragraph development: 

The year 73-74 is important because it shows that the* English Department had fdcused 
tne objective of its remedial English course dn sentence writing. The description and ' 
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The focus of the course has remaihed the same since that time. 

A survey of the catalog description of .ENG 100 does not shgw, however, that 
essential ly'the Engl ish Department was gradually working its -way to a self-paced^ . 
studentrcentered coarse. After 73-74 the* course became flexible-^ stressing student . 
achievement. It should be noted^ as well, that add-gh_grammar courses and writing 
labs also shdwh_in the catalog were not part of the generally used college curriculum 
but represent special efforts by the College to deal with certain populations of 
students in a given school year. " . 

_ ' : . _. . __ . 

The history of internal changes in the course is of value. The , procedure of^ 
instruction as outlined earlier by the instructor was followed untfl 1973 when it 
became apparent that students simply would not sit still for a coUrse which relied on 
instructors lecturing and presenting materials to the_class on thejtiodel of a scaled-* 
down ENG 101 -_COTpdsition and_Rhetoric* course, .the standard college-level English 
course comparable to those ^in colleges, and universities^ throughout the. United States. 

_' . ' ' 

The greatest difficul ty with that type of cgurse^^^^ 
students had stopped appearing for class, those students desiring- to continued were, 
left without peers. .for a discussion of writing probl^s, and the instructor himself 
-was left only witb.his nimble wits to use fclass time to best advantage as the plan 
for the course fell apart because of lack of attendance. 

A change had to be made. The choice was_to change the course from one that is 
ihstructor-eentered, the old models to a hew format, one ;^hat was student-centered . ^ 
The idea was tfiat serioUs students could continue to learn whether their peers wanted 
to or not. ^ The change also left the instruction of the ^ourse less vul^nerable to 
negative student reaction frpm those who-were merely dropping in at the_College_ to . 
hide_*from work or the Army or to ^pick up VA checks.., A report by Professor Wil liams 
in 1974 tends, to show that one of the strengths of the course was in fact its student- 
centered format. 

Two text books were chosen because they afforded students the opportunity to work 
at their own paceand with some creativity. Gowen's Progress in .Writing and- Strong^s 
Sentence-Combining helped at this tiSe-with the_ narrowed .scope of the course. Rather 
than attempting to improve student skills in all areas of cbmppsition, a conscious 
decision was made to limit the course to consideration of the s^enteriue. ;The goal of 
the course became to enable the student to write- clear sentences in standard American 

English." Such anobjective fit very nicely into.the then new fad in pedagogy of 

setting- behavioral.objectives for each course. Another artifact of that era was also 
adopted and is still in use, the_s;tudent cqntract (see A^ that' 
by writing a vast quar\tify of sentences and working with repetitive exercises, the 
quality of the student;' s work was bound to improve-; Furthermore, because the student 
had_ to write three essays for the course^ exercises called by some; ••free writing,'* he 
still ha^d to demonstrate his abilities in performing an ENG TOl-like assignment. 

Since the lead instructor had training in 1 ihguistics, ahd_ was cdgnizant_of_new 
work in the transformational' area that offered prdmise_in the teaching of writing 
skilts, he chose a textbook using the -sentence combining' method, a develo^ent' frora 
studies in transformational^ grammar. .It should be rememberdtl that the adoption of 
this teaching method was.well before sentence combining began to be used on any 
significan^t -scale in colleges and universities, in the United States. 



At" irregalar intervals ^various iristructbrs made 'ih-hduse studies of the effects 
^t<iW-s aj3j3rbach of teaching remedial cdmpdsit.idh; some df . these studies_made._.their ^ 
way.intp prints and a_dra one is to be-found in the Appendix of this study; 

Meanwhile, as time weOt on the. sentence combining method became more widespread and 
significant stadies finding it.to be an effective, methbdi more effective than dthers ' 
in fact i .confirmed the va-lue df that was .being Used drj campus. Articles in Re search 
in the Teaching Qf-E^iglish are most notable, and porroborative,^ particularly "The 
Influence; of Generative Rhetoric on the syntactic Maturity and Writing Effectiveness 
of €oTlege_ Freshmen" by Lester Faigley in Vol. :}3, No: 3, Oct. 1979: 197-205; and 
"Sentence Combining" in Cdllege Cdmpdsitidh: Interim Measures and Patterns" by Beverly 
Swan, Vol. 13, 1^0. 3, Oct.- 1979, 217-224. (see Appendix) ^ . ^ 

Even while at the cutting. edge of innovat;ioh, howev:er, 'the lead instructor decided^ 
seemingly paraddxical ly ^ that improvements cduldbe.made by going back to a prescriptive 
grammar approach,' in conjunction with sentence combining. - ^ 

_ ^The.resul tant combination was the adoption df two new texts, BlUmehthal 's- . 
English 2600 and Kl ink' s Sentence Writing . xc vEngl ish 260Q had been tested by. Mr. Roger - 
Horn in ENG 101 Classes. It was found effective but somewhat cumbersome to use as a 
supplemen-tary text in that course. That cuSbersomeness was ah .advantage, however ^ ; in 

ENG 100 becauSii the repetitivehe^s and sheer bulk df'the wdrk fit_the_cghcept_"that a 

quantity of cdrrectly dpne work ensured that the 'Student hadjnet the goal of being able 
to write^^correct sentences. A sample of pre-course essays and post-course essays^ while 
not proof jh themselves, is a demonstration that the course can be effective, (see 
Appendix) * * ^ 

The Sehtence J^ iting book offered all. the advantages of Sentence eoffrBining , but 
had more topical exercises which were appealing to the students. It was also mdre - 
consistent in the patterning df . the cdmbinatipns. _ ^Ahd,_impprtantly, Jt off ^ 
method whereby. the instructor could provide models of different kinds of paragraph ' 
development: narrative-process or description.- This was important b^ause it provided 
a nice transition ta the paragraph work of ENG TOT for students whd might be able to ^ ^ 
deal with it, or it could be dmitted if the ihstriTctor and student decided to focus 
only. ^h the sentence^wri^ting aspect of the course. The book also had the advantage 
of being written by one of the Collegers instructors. This made the^book more personal 
to the students and perhaps contributed to. their motivation to.cfo the work cdrrectly 
and cdmpletely. . ^ • 

Current Data ^ - , 

"Statistical Update-Whd Gets Taught" completed' in 1980, a study by Professor 
McGovern for ENG 101_, detailed the success of ENG .100. Incorder to update. that _ 
research, more information was developed to show the effectiveness of ENG ,100. Fdr the 
• '81_3chool year^ the following data was gathered. Names df .students taking the course ^ 
in Spring '81, l)_,their grades_in ENG 100, 2) their grades in ENG 101-102, 3) scores in , 
lest V of 2600 (sentence structures) 4,) placement data, 5)-Snrvey of the placement 
opinion of adults in ENG 100 ju'dged capable of taking ENG 101 rather than ENG 100- - 
Spring '82.^ ' * 
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All students who went on passed Test V in 2600 on the first attempt: minimum score 
79% maximum 100%. ^ ' ■ • 

Of the students who went on, counselors placed only three in ENG 100 because o-p 
poor previous titgh school or college records or poor tes.t scores. Of these three, two 
received C'srfin ENG lOU the other a D. Their ENG 100. grades were A, B, C. 

.100 B-^C 101 * 
A— ♦D " • 

■ C-*C ■ : 

Other than the fact that passing led to -passing subsequently, there seem to be 
ho great conclusions._to be drawn here. , 
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Of the remaihihg students, there were ho previous reiid'rds in their files; they 
may have bfen CQunseled into ENG 100, but more^l ikely, accoi^ding to Vera Bagley, 
Director of Admissions i no counselor ever saw them, and they sel f --sel ected ENS 100. 

_ . . . I - ' y 

Some of the data;here:may' be cdmpared to previous data, aHhdugh imprecisely so. 
the low number of students gotng on :t'o ENG 101 here compares •with the 15 who went on 
in Spring '75, 17 i<n Fall '75,127 in Spring '76, 2 Fall '76, 50_in Si5ring . '77^_and_ 
12 in Spring '78 and Fall _'79.\These; senester^ saw total anrollmerits in ENG lOD of 
about 60-70 students. While thfre is wide variation ih^the numbers, and there w^ , 
be in the percentages of studfiifts advancing if total enrol^lment figures were available, • 
the number of those wh6_ adyanced. to ENG 101 » daring the Spring '81 semester might well 
be called typical. ' / \ • . 

Historically, there never h^s been a correlation between grades in ENG 100 and 

those earned by the same stadenj;s.in ENG 101, V[iS results for this study are** 
similar, and therefore are typical. ' ■ ^ ■ 

Test V of English 2600 , which measures ability to recognize complete sentences, 
is a test of an important skill , one necessary. for passing ENG.lOl. _It would.be 
expected that students passing ENG 10\_would also have, done wel 1 on Test V. Such was 
the dSse, A good first test score dh Test V is a future indicator of a student's 
ability in ENG 101. ^ ^ 

_ _ ___ _ ■_ 

Most importantly, the average grade in ENG 101 of students who took ENG 100 was 
2.2. This compares with the Engl ilh Department ' s_dyer-all Q,P^ 
2.4. ENG 101 grades of previous' students are listed below for comparison: 

Fall '7,4,* 2.18 Spring '76, T.0O 

Spring .'75, 2.81 : Summer_''76, 2.45 

. Summer. '75, 2.33 Fall '76l 2.50 

Fair '75, 2.54 Spring '78 - Fall '79, 1.5 

Historically, ENG 101 students who have. had ENG 100 have sometimes attained 
higher grades than the department average,^ Arguably, t' ey have been better prepared 
for that cdurse than the other students. The difference in grade for this study 
suggests the preparation of those having -taken ENG 100 is dramatically better than 
those who have. nd>, when it.is^ realized that the average Q.P.A. in ENG -Kil: for one 
typical year (78-79) was 1.78. ^ 

Mho Gets ^4tgl;t ' \ * 

Student* perceptions of the cburs,e have c^hailged markedly in^the recent past^ A . 

quick scan Of the history of the course description shows that the course was intended 
as a brushup for students who;did not have the skills t0-successful1y complete the 
regular college English course, ENG 101. ^CQunselbrs still advise students' that the 
course is a remedial cdUrse, a preparatidn_fdr ENG_101. However^ returning adult ' 
students do not perceive the course as a remedial course in preparation for the regular 
college English sequence, in fadt^ of all the stud^ts in this. study, only four fit 
the.deserlption of the_typical ccfllege f reshman; . the rest must be classified gs_returnihg 
adults. Students see EN(3;10O as a ydcatidnal course w^ Will help them in everyday 
written conitiuni cation skills at home and, more importantly, at work. - One such student 
said pointedly iir January,' 1982, "This eourse*teaches sentence writing and tliat's what 
I wanttjto learn, ^ I dbn't care about a . degree." 'For many, in fact, ENG 100 is_hdw,the 
:y.ocation course dV choice. .For example, in January ] 982 , aTl on~campus sections , 
21 adul ts were Judged by the instructor to have the-aBility to do the course work, of. 
ENG lOl and.were a"dyised about making the schedule. change. Of these, 17 chose to remain 
,in ENG 100, with only 4 choosing to change to ENG 101.; This argues that students 



indeed know the value that themselves. That this is so should 

not be surprising since repeated research shows tha,t the typical corrmariity college 
student enrolls only for. a few:COiurses v^h.ich meet his individual goals Cat this 
College the figure is 75?0 arid that most have rip intention o 

It should be noted, however, that Professor McGovern's research, albeit with only 
two aault students, showed that these having taken ENG 160 when adv.ised to go on 
directly to ENG iSl proved to be dissatisfied with the course as they looked back^ 
ori it a year later. -A future study would verify whether this_ridtldri is correct by 
studying later responses of the same adults studied here. That the students are 
satisfied with self-placement in ENG 160 after they ar^.'told their option is . 
important^ to the College. _A recent 3rticle_in\_ the Community and. Junior Col lege 
yjogrrial ^ Dec-Jan 1981-82, Daria L. Johnsoii "Evdlutipri of a Truly Individual ilig"^ ^ 
Program" pp. 14-16, argues persuasively that a worthwhile, non-frustrating initial 
course is" ^ key to adult student retention, an important aspect of a college's 
viability. 

This course history, then, in addition to making a case for the historical 
effectiveness of the remedial Engl isff program at Charles County Cormunity College, . 
•making its retention justified ^ identifies a trend that would serve the college arid 
its adult retUrriirig studerif Peeking vocational ' skills, while maintaiining the. integrity 
of its w^iglnal purpose of preparing students for the regular college Lnglish sequence 
A course like this is rather me^t than fat, one to.be enhanced rather than retrenched, 
a 60s course still on tHe offense in the 80s. 
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Course: 
Semester: 
Student: 
Insliructor 



The student shall complete the fpllowing units of work in English 100; 

From the book. Sentence Writing^l^y ' Br, Klink^ the st:.?^ent will 
compose sentences consisting of t^ctnsf ormations of basic kernels 
given in the text into , more cbmp|rex , syntactically mature sen- 
tences. The istudeht will complete all exercises in the book, 
unless they are waived by the instructor. The student. will _ hand 
in this work_in a: notebook every Friday at the end of the class 
period. If the instructor asks the student to rework the trans- 
formation, this must be done. 

2. The student" must complete the programmed text> £y^.T5B 2600 by 
Blxan^Shai. : . , 

3. The student must attend all classes. The ijistrn^ the' 
responsibility of dropping any student from €he class when the 
student accumulates more than three, unexcused absences. The 
instructor will determine whether absehce5;^are excusable of not. 

4. The 5itudent will complete all of^ the supplemental exercises assi 

i^f^F^^*^^^ • axcercises which will come fr 

nei±her Sentence Writing- nor - English 2€00. - 

5. The student will write^ four short essays _which will be -evaluated 
to determine i€ the student is capable of meeting the minimuin l 
ent^Y^le'^el knqwledg^of it is' decided that the 

.student does_ not meet those requirement s , he must undertake \. j 
those assignments indicated by his instructor to' help him meet) 
the requirements. 

If the student has met all of the above requireme those 
waived by the instructor, he or she will be given credit and. a grade 
for English 100. 

P Lag Lar ism is a form o£ cheating. It is -the usage of another ' s_work 
without attribution. Any student plagiarizing will receive an F in. 
the course. 

Signed Student 

Signed Instructor 

Date 
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